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inquiry entirely the realm priori states facts. All this made 
clear the reader Chapter IV. 

The general reader probably will not find this easy book read. 
stays with it, however, and does not become discouraged the many neces- 
sary distinctions that the author makes, the conscious repetitions em- 
ploys, which may seem unnecessary, but are not, and the occasional cum- 
bersomeness the language, will obtain accurate understanding 
the nature philosophy such would extremely difficult for him obtain 
elsewhere. 

The student philosophy will not find this difficult book read. Un- 
less already agreement with the author, however, apt mis- 
led into erroneous interpretations the seeming naiveté and simplicity 
the author’s approach, well the general affinities may discerned 
have with certain very old philosophical traditions, toward which may 
either favorably unfavorably disposed. might easily overlook the 
book’s originality and fail appreciate the unique defense the objective 
validity philosophical knowldege that provided the author’s incom- 
parable treatment what calls “genuine essences” and his concrete 
description the philosophical method intellectual intuition. 


Universe. Charles Koninck. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 127. $2.00. 


Some interpreters modern science know but hollow universe according 
Koninck because they are blind the core truths science and 
philosophy. attempts explain and prove this distinction between periph- 
eral and core truths mathematics the first chapter, physics the 
second chapter, biology the third chapter. shall select the second 
chapter for brief analysis order reveal the nature this distinction. 

Koninck gives two reasons why theoretical physicists know but hollow 
universe, First, modern mathematics, since merely symbolic, must make 
over into its likeness the natural world which applied. Second, mathe- 
matical physics does not know what things are, but merely how they are meas- 
ured. For example, you ask the theoretical physicist what time is, will 
tell you how measure time. Koninck’s point that there are legitimate 
and serious answers which are not provided modern physics, such 
questions as, “What nature?”, movement?”, “What place?”, 
“What time?”, “What length?”, substance?” These questions 
are answered philosophy and the mathematics traditional 
philosophy and its application nature. 

This brief statement the author’s position does not pretend justice 
its nuances, its wealth examples, its detailed articulation some “core” 
answers, its apposite quotation and interpretation modern philosophers and 
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scientists, but since this position well known scholastic philosophers, 
perhaps will suffice. 

Historically, the boundary line between philosophy and physics has fluctu- 
ated, and philosophy pre-empted too much territory the start the 
modern era, physics, interpreted some philosophers science, seems 
have taken more than its share the twentieth Koninck justi- 
fiably seeks redress this imbalance, but not sure whether has not 
gone too far. anxious admit that such questions “What nature?”, 
“What substance?”, “What movement?” are truly philosophical ones 
and merit answer which physics cannot provide. Insofar Koninck 
has clearly distinguished these questions and answers from the science 
physics, has merited well philosophy. reluctant admit, however, 
that such questions “What “What time?”, “What length?” 
are ones which merit philosophical answer. indicate the grounds 
reluctance, let briefly consider the notion length. 

According Koninck the philosophical definition length would 
“what extended one dimension,” while the physical definition length 
would “when take reasonably fair copy certain platinum-iridium 
bar kept Paris controlled temperature centigrade, and apply 
it, once more, successively division, know given distance between 
and the result the operation will expressed xm.” What puzzles 
why the physicist should excluded from using the definition “what 
extended one dimension” and why the philosopher should think that 
has better access such definition than physicist. seems that 
the physicist has much better understanding extension and dimensions 
through the complex relations the continuum than the most profound philoso- 
pher. brief, length seems scientific and not philosophical concept. 

Whether the above criticism true false, Koninck’s fundamental 
thesis that the natural sciences must supplemented philosophy order 
provide full knowledge reality, seems beyond question. 


West Baden College. S.J. 


New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1960. Pp. 535. $7.50. 

the title indicates, the tone this volume quite optimistic. Whether 
this optimism anchored fact slightly different matter. Those who 
feel that the normal progress culture philosophy will come the 
zenith, that surely must follow well-developed literature and art, may 
tempted doubt that such optimism justified. 

The editor expressly dates the “Golden Age” the period between the 
“Civil War and the Great Depression.” Yet might tempted main- 
tain that major contribution least the area episte- 
mology, has been being made—by physical science. Certainly there 
are here the elements intellectual crisis. Nor would entirely exclude 
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the frantic attempts some the current existentialism assert its rights 
franchise. 

The volume presents carefully chosen selections from nine authors. There 
general introduction and brief introduction each individual presen- 
tation. The first leaves something desired. rather brief and tends 
presuppose background that the ordinary student general reader would 
not have. But one can profit from rereading after having read all the 
individual authors. 

Many the more important writings Peirce, James, and Dewey are 
included. Certainly the educated American should familiar with the basic 
thought and with the approach these men, only because the influence 
they have had our culture, our ideals, our pattern education. The ques- 
tion their intrinsic merit altogether different. But must not forget 
that live society whose structure has been forged—perhaps more 
than realize—by the nominalism (or semanticism) Peirce, and the 
pragmatic variants James and Dewey. 

The other six men are not well known but seem sufficient stature 
merit attention. Yet one two cases the passages given are rather long 
and repetitious. might have been more helpful have abbreviated these, 
have given only outline. But this would depend largely the pur- 
pose which the volume put. The ordinary college student would find 
some this matter quite tedious, and far from stimulating. the other 
hand, some the selections are too technical for ordinary consumption. Many 
readers may well puzzled the editor’s treatment pragmatism, but 
perhaps this only serves show its latent “flexibility.” 

But the major problem not what said the volume, but what 
left unsaid. The editor has done well giving cross section these 
various individual opinions, but simply not find any the loose threads 
woven together into pattern. have the feeling that have been through 
museum. display various showcases find intellectual wares 
more less curious design, but find order the whole assembly. 
Any one display purports good the next. sense that are 
expected shape our own intellectual life one these models—or 
none—just far find any that fits our mood, any that convenient, 
agreeable, satisfying. There genuine norm truth, real objectivity. 
Philosophy just what want be. shut the door this museum 
cannot but feel that something has escaped; something vital impor- 
tance gone, and are not sure when will return. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas. S.J. 


THE CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT. Robert Peck, Robert 
Havighurst and others. New York: John Wiley Sons, 1960. Pp. xix, 
267. $6.50. 

This book the result study extending over seven years and supported 
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two different grants. Its aim was follow the development moral char- 
acter thirty-four children living “Prairie City.” Interviews, ratings, 
questionnaires, well intelligence, sociometric and projective tests and 
essays provided the data. These data were collected annually between 1943 
(when the children were ten years old) and 1950; they were complemented 
physical measurements and life history data. The test and interview results 
were used each member the investigating team for rating the child 
twenty traits, e.g., insight, empathy, locus concern (egocentric socio- 
attitude toward father, mother, peers, younger range 
moral horizon (from self humanity); maturity emotional reactivity, 
rationality behavior, consistency. 

The investigating team gradually evolved framework for integrating these 
traits. Five character types were isolated and each child was assigned the 
type that seemed dominant according the ratings: the amoral type, the 
expedient, conforming, irrational-conscientious and rational-altruistic type. 
All the data collected for each child were used these ratings each 
member the team. Discussion afterwards brought either agreement 
majority score. Roughly, these five types were conceived stages the 
developmental process which some individuals were fixed. The amoral type, 
for instance, thought fixed the level infancy, the expedient 
type the level the young child, the conforming type the level the 
older child. The irrational-conscientious type fixed still later level; 
has conscience but “not emotionally capable questioning” it. Only 
the rational-altruistic type continually maturing person.” 

What impresses the reader the work and trouble taken study the 
course moral development, and the fact that the rating team agreed 
different kinds conscience. The rational-altruistic person, for instance, 
has conscience which “is not discrete superego entity but interwoven 
and integrated with principles derived from rational assessment” (p. 100). 
good know that “the great majority people, youths well 
adults, recognize, admire and seek emulate these principles,” for the 
rational-altruistic children “were without exception admired and sought 
friends and leaders” (p. 201). The authors further. They suggest that 
“these ethical imperatives are not just one among many, equally plausible 
ways life. Instead, they seem more and more represent some basic, 
crucial facts about human nature, maximally developed and 
gratified” (p. 199). 

encouraging find that social science research long last has re- 
conviction universally held until personality theories the recent 
past disputed it. Unfortunately, the researchers, still influenced these 
same theories, leave little hope that the rational-altruistic conscience can 
fostered, even though that what they advocate. They insist that the 
children take over their moral values from the parents early life, that 
the children’s character fixed the age ten and “perhaps much earlier.” 
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that were really true, there would point appealing (as the 
authors do) “to alter this age-old pattern character transmission,” for the 
character parents, educators and even social scientists would the re- 
sult similar transmission and could not changed after age ten. 
our country was founded, the authors say, “in passionate belief the 
need and the right all men become able reason for themselves, 
speak for themselves and choose for themselves” (p. 198), and still 
share these beliefs, must acknowledge that the child’s own decisions for 
action, the goals for which begins strive, the self-discipline willing 
undergo, have least equal share with parental attitudes shaping 
his moral character. This would explain the cases rational-altruistic chil- 
dren growing with parents who not share these values, and rational- 
altruistic families fathering occasional “black sheep.” 

Let hope that the next study this kind will try investigate the child’s 
part his “transmission values” instead concentrating the type 
family training that will produce rationally motivated children. 


Loyola University, Chicago. Macpa ARNOLD. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, HISTORY 


ror War AND Peace. Thomas Murray. Cleveland: 

World Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 241. $4.00. 

One troubling challenge with which “big” government confronts demo- 
cratic theory the increasing complexity the issues which hundred 
million adult citizens are expected have intelligent opinions—from farm 
price supports industrial automation. Atomic energy illustrates the chal- 
lenge most strikingly; for here, beyond the inherent intricacy the matter, 
from its historical origins has been regarded the preserve “science” 
rendered doubly incomprehensible the secrecy with which “security” has 
surrounded it. Even the attentive public has therefore been exceptionally 
reluctant take stand the problems raised. his Nuclear Policy for 
War and Peace, the late Thomas Murray, former member the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, proposed “to clarify the major nuclear 
policy questions the hope stimulating more vigorous public discussion 
them.” His clarification direct and intelligible. his hope fulfilled, 
democratic theory will have taken one step forward. 

For Murray, for most Americans, the strategic problem overshadows all 
others: what purposes, what plans, what preparations should the United States 
envision for the diplomatic and military use nuclear armaments? The 
threat massive retaliation with fusion bombs neither moral nor ra- 
tional. can achieve nothing positive, and leaves the adversary free 
maneuver wishes below the presumably high threshold provocation 
which final threat would made good. Military policy must geared 
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not merely deterrence, but combat; and this will require arsenal 
diversified, low-yield, fission weapons. The difference between these frac- 
tional kiloton and the multi-megaton warheads critical; not quantitative 
but qualitative. But because responsible officials failed appreciate this, the 
country was first led the illusory armaments policy bigger bang for 
buck.” Because the American people also failed appreciate the difference, 
the country was then led—through Soviet propaganda which played upon 
the public’s confusion—to the foolhardy disarmament policy unilaterally 
suspending tests the most militarily valuable weapons. The author insists 
that underground experiments with tactical nuclear explosives raise fall- 
out hazard; and feels certain that, given the United States’ admitted 
weakness detecting such underground blasts, the Soviet Union’s own test- 
ing program has continued. recognizes the possibility, but discounts the 
probability, “escalation” massive bombs once smaller ones have been 
used 

Despite his mistrust Russia, Murray believes that one measure arms 
limitation feasible. Since both sides recognize the absurdity the H-bomb, 
would have the United States and the Soviet Union assign their stocks 
matching basis—bomb for bomb, megaton for megaton—to international 
agency for dismantling and for conversion peaceful uses. The reviewer 
suspects that this would not really reduce tensions, since the gnawing fear 
would remain that the other party had started with more weapons and there- 
fore retained decisive advantage. 

the domestic side, the author concerned for the responsible forma- 
tion and the responsive implementation policy. The public and even im- 
portant military and diplomatic officials have been cut off from any valid 
appraisal decisions and meaningful contribution them, secrecy 
which, most respects, longer necessary. This should terminated. 
Maneuver and lack candor within the Atomic Energy Commission itself 
have undermined its effectiveness advisor President and Congress, and 
administrator the nation’s program. The lines control should more 


sharply defined. 

Perhaps more importantly, Murray concerned for the development 
atomic industrial power. attributes the lag this field unresolved 
contest between theories private and public enterprise. Because the 
United States has present demand for this kind power, unpredictable 
but huge investments atomic installations cannot justified economic 
terms; hence the businessman will make venture. Because both competi- 
tion with and subsidy business will raise public hue and cry, govern- 
ment remains inactive too. But the underdeveloped world sorely needs nuclear 
plants, and waits upon American leadership help meet its human neces- 
sities, and counter the appeal superficially more sympathetic rival. 
Only experience with large-scale establishments home can the United 
States acquire the skill with which can assist abroad. The author sees 
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the solution public-private partnership for the construction atomic 
power systems the United States. 

This summary Mr. Murray’s major themes does not justice the 
illuminating phrases which they are often couched. His book, while not 
unchallengeable, assuredly informative. 


Fordham University. McKenna, S.J. 


York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1960. Pp. viii, 202. 
$3.00. 


Peace and freedom are two main themes treated prominent author- 
statesmen contributing this Fiftieth Anniversary volume the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Characteristically, they were also causes 
with which the founder this important organization, Andrew Carnegie, 
was most concerned. Thus, when wrote the wake the Spanish- 
American War that “It not fashionable for the hour urge that ‘consent 
the governed’ all-important; but will fashionable again one 
these days,” and that “If dedicate ourselves the abolition 
may yet see the killing man man battle longer disgracing 
our common humanity.” 

Sir Norman Angell states what perhaps the most important idea for the 
free countries, namely the need for greater emphasis the concept free- 
dom and its articulation. says: the average student the West 
must able state the case for free society competently most Rus- 
sians learn state the case for communism. This the great challenge 
presented the rising generation the twentieth century.” Salvador 
Madariaga echoes the same theme, when declares the immediate 
need raise the true idea and ideal liberty for all nations and for all 
men. And, course, order gain authority thereto ought see 
that liberty reigns everywhere our free world.” 

Ismet Inonu sees the balance terror incentive for nations avoid 
war and strive for peaceful disputes. similar vein Sir 
Harold Nicolson believes that the maintenance the balance power 
favor the free countries can lead fruitful negotiations for peace. James 
Shotwell stresses the need organize adequate means substitute for 
war the resolution conflicts. Lester Pearson, distinguishing between 
foreign policy and diplomacy, describes what kind diplomatic initiatives 
toward peace could taken and warns against summit meetings that are not 
well prepared and can exploited for demagogic purposes. Max Huber em- 
phasizes conciliation addition arbitration and judicial settlement 
means for the composition differences between nations. 

International and regional organizations are also analyzed for their possible 
usefulness the advancement international peace. Thus, Dag Hammar- 
skjold speaks the need for greater integration United Nations activities, 
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and Paul-Henri Spaak advises more realistic weighted voting arrangement 
the world body substitute for the one-nation-one-vote procedure which 
gives equal voice large and small states alike. also comments the 
need for strengthening NATO through mutual consultation member states 
(“collective diplomacy”). Madariaga favors greater federation along 
regional lines, and Alberto Lleras Camargo describes convincingly the im- 
portance the Organization American States association nations 
with similar interests operating within the framework the United Nations 
system. Jean Monnet recommends strengthened ties between the United States 
and Europe economic and political spheres and looks forward the grad- 
ual evolution common institutions. 

Both Monnet and Pearson emphasize the need for sacrifices, not only 
the larger states helping the less industrialized nations, but also the lat- 
ter making wise investments and organizing their societies for progress 
and peace. Nicolson stresses education means dispel distrust and sus- 
picion the international community, and Henri Bonnet advises greater 
cultural exchanges between states for this purpose. 

Fortunately, the authors did not treat their readers painful reassess- 
ment the premises, assumptions, and judgments upon which their ap- 
proaches had been based,” implied the Preface. While their personal 
philosophies and experiences are reflected these comments, they have not 
indulged “post-mortems.” Instead their analyses are the whole con- 
structive and hopeful with view also future initiatives taken for the 
advancement peace and freedom the international community. 

persons who have helped mold the events our century. 


Northrop. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. vii, 384. $6.50. 
this work Professor Northrop presents the political leadership the 

world theoretical system which may used resolve the great problems 

international and domestic politics. While unconvinced that this ultimate 
goal has been achieved, the reviewer compelled say that this epic effort 
does include many very important attainments. 

One Professor Northrop’s primary suggestions that the cause most 
political discontents today found the divorcement positive law, 
including constitutions, from the “substantive normative content the spon- 
taneously held beliefs and social habits and behavior the people” 
does not propose that positive law should can have the support all mem- 
bers society, but must sympathetically received least majority 

From this basis, Professor Northrop proceeds series extremely im- 
portant, somewhat broad, generalizations about politics the present era. 
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The general affliction besetting many the Western policy-makers that 
they are representative Hobbesian positivism which pictures politics and 
law simple power terms. This tends make them incapable recognizing 
two things: the normative elements all politics and law; and the need for 
adjusting positive law sociological conditions. 

example this failure domestic politics the case Little Rock. 
Professor Northrop contends that the unanimous Supreme Court decisions 
which led the Little Rock debacle were proper expressions the majority 
opinion the nation large, but they tended alienate large and rela- 
tively homogeneous section the country. According this argument, 
great deal more the way sociological preparation was necessary before 
there could harmony between the Court’s positive law and the South’s 
“living law.” 

The clearest example international politics can seen the cases 
the newly developing nations, especially those which have adopted democratic 
systems only discard them after short trials. Professor Northrop suggests 
that many the native leaders and Western policy-makers are forgetting that 
legal dictates can successful only they are some extent custom-tailored 
local social Leaders the new countries, importing demo- 
cratic systems from the West, have sometimes failed realize that they were 
importing built-in normative systems well. And often the value structure 
implicit Western constitutionalism incompatible with local traditions. 

This what Northrop identifies the major political problem the day: 
leaders desirous modernization and democratization; people sociologically 
unprepared for it; and resultant unrepresentativeness the part the very 
leaders who seek representative government the classic Western sense. 
Professor Northrop’s view, this general formula would have roughly equiva- 
lent application, for example, Pakistan and Little Rock. 

What must done? The basic recommendation seems that must 
educate the world’s leadership, including that this country. They must 
first become cognizant the general point: the success positive law 
general way dependent compatible social conditions. Once the leaders 
have this awareness, they must seek become informed what these 
sociological conditions are the present moment. This knowledge can serve 
guide their policy decisions. higher level, Professor Northrop 
argues that the leaders the non-Communist world must gather the basic 
data social conditions each country, and out this construct positive 
international order. 

number criticisms can lodged against this book. That positive law 
should not stray very far from the mores society itself hardly revela- 
tion. Furthermore, this reviewer not certain that Professor Northrop’s 
analysis recognizes fully the power political leaders and political decisions 
condition those same social patterns which they admittedly should reflect. 
And, though treats both the Soviet Union and Communist China sepa- 
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rate chapters, does not seem make them fit his over-all theory. Have 
they not forcibly remade their respective social 

But such comments are rather pallid the light the work whole. 
Professor Northrop performs kind wedding the sciences. The book 
draws upon the data and techniques psychology, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
political science, mathematics, and other disciplines well. manifests 
immense erudition and contains host fruitful insights. probably one 
the genuinely significant studies the year. 


St. Louis University. QuenTIN 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. John Lough. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1960. Pp. xv, 349. $5.75. 


The last age era, the age which foreshadows great revolution, has 
peculiar interest for the student humanity. Attitudes and trends the 
age, whether economic intellectual, social spiritual can reveal much 
which enables one understand the ensuing revolution. Consequently John 
Lough’s book eighteenth-century France great interest any student 
the French Revolution. Mr. Lough, Professor French Durham, has 
written several other books seventeenth and eighteenth-century France. 
The erudition displays, the wide acquaintance with the writers the 
period, give ample evidence long-standing and laborious interest the 
period. 

The book treats many phases French eighteenth-century life, but 
nine chapters the most instructive are the ones the peasantry and industry. 
These should read along with Henri Sée’s fine work, Economic and Social 
Conditions France the Eighteenth Century. Mr. Lough has carefully 
compiled statistics which are not too often found English and which add 
considerably our understanding the period. cautious his 
reflections these statistics and tries give balanced picture the 
socio-economic setup eighteenth-century France. 

Indeed, when speaking economics, Mr. Lough’s best quality his calm 
judgment and strong common sense. seldom, ever, exaggerates, and 
always strives give the reader the whole picture. describes the feast 
and fun days the peasants well their very real grievances. notes, 
too, that while the peasant France had hard time, survived. the 
very same period his English counterpart was being driven off the land 
the rich. 

There are many fascinating details about the ins and outs publishing 
and writing. The author shows his acquaintance with the stage the period. 
The reader can learn how much writers made from popular works, and how 
much playwrights made from hit shows. The relation between patronage and 
royalties studied. The problem censorship was present, but the censor- 
ship eighteenth-century France was full leaks. The men the Enlighten- 
ment were quite able carry their propaganda. 
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dealing with these men the Enlightenment and their attitudes 
and influence that there seems room for disagreement with Mr. Lough. 
His underplaying the influence the “enlightened” writers the French 
Revolution, even though carefully qualified, would difficult justify. The 
student the French Revolution recognizes many effects which stem from 
the writings the philosophes. Barruel may have been emotional some 
his judgments made the very time the Terror, but the basis facts 
mentioned Mr. Lough’s book the very strong influence the philosophes 
the Revolution can seen. difficult doubt that the Anglomania 
men like Montesquieu and Voltaire had influence those who desired 
consiitution for France; difficult doubt that the many attacks 
religious life influenced the legislators who took from French youth the 
freedom enter religion; difficult doubt that the men who butchered 
priests and nuns, and drove God out Notre Dame were influenced the 
fierce attacks the philosophes 

Mr. Lough contributes his share building the reputation Voltaire 
and the philosophes for tolerance. Tolerant they may have been, opinions 
about which they did not care, but when their was gored possible that 
their tolerance vanished. would interesting give some quotations 
this matter because their tolerance often overpraised, but space forbids. 
Suffice say here that writers far removed their world outlook 
Abbé Barruel and John Morley, Pére Chaudon and Edward Lowell, Abbé 
Nonotte and Lord Acton have done something puncture this partial myth. 

Mr. Lough also speaks the Jansenists they were party within the 
Catholic Church, and the conflict between the Jesuits and Jansenists 
were matter discussed among Catholics like the arguments between 
Jesuits and Dominicans over praemotio physica and scientia media. This 
inaccurate. The Jansenists were heretics; their doctrines were condemned 
repeatedly the Popes. However, view the fact that the Jansenists 
insisted staying the Church this quite understandable inaccuracy. 

The review should not conclude negative note. The book definitely 
worthwhile. The format excellent, the illustrations well chosen. There are 
numerous enlightening quotations from authors the age, mostly French. 
The bibliography suggestive rather than complete, but there index 
authors quoted, well general index. 

University Santa Clara. Brusuer, 


THE Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated Joseph Cos- 
telloe, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 275. 
$4.75. 

Father Costelloe has given excellent translation remarkably fine 
and scholarly study the Emperor Julian. Depending upon individual out- 
look historians and others are apt protagonist antagonist about this 
strange man. One the many fine features the present biography its 
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adherence primary documentary material and the interpretation history 
within the framework the documents. 

Julian the Apostate the illustrious house Constantine the Great was 
mystic who believed was direct connection with the gods the ancient 
world. Added this was his inclination theurgy and his hatred his rela- 
tive, the emperor Constantius, who had put his (Julian’s) brother Gallus and 
other relatives death. Julian believed that was chosen the gods 
restore paganism and repair the apostasy his ancestors. 

During the days his youth Julian dissimulated his beliefs, being all the 
while the search for others who were like-minded. His pagan teachers, 
chiefly Maximus Ephesus, were once his tutors and ardent believers 
theurgy. Athens Julian sought out devotees pagan culture who wished 
destroy Christianity. Here was initiated into the innermost mysteries 
Mithra. length, Constantine called him from Athens Milan and made 
him Caesar the West aid governing empire torn dissent and 
trouble. Constantius’ distrust Julian was still evident because though the 
latter went Gaul Caesar December 355, the command the army and 
the administration whole were left the hands officials trusted Con- 
stantius. However, Julian set about learning the intricacies civil admin- 
istration and army command general. Having learned his lessons, Julian 
liked his role administrator affairs civil and military but heartily dis- 
liked having support Christianity Gaul. took the office commander 
chief the army Gaul 357. Hereafter prosecuted series 
vigorous campaigns between 357-359 both sides the Rhine against the 
Germans with success. himself said, crossed the Rhine three times 
while was Caesar.” 

While governor Gaul tried stop the rich from taking over the land 
the poor and endeavored levy and collect taxes equitable basis. 
For this Gregory Nazianzen praised him did many other bishops, ortho- 
dox and Arian. 

Julian’s military success, his social and tax reforms begot him enemies who 
distorted events and reported them out context Constantius. Herein lies 
the seed Julian’s military rebellion. His enemies had succeeded having 
trusted advisers removed and thus the way was open injury intrigue 
and false reports the emperor. 

About this time, 359, became clear that war was about break out 
between the Roman Empire and Persia. Both sides prepared therefor. Persia 
attacked all along the frontier, much that Constantius requested Julian 
send troops from Gaul. Julian was further irritated when the demand for 
his best troops was forwarded not the name the emperor himself but 
the order minor officials. Besides, terms enlistment the Caesar’s 
German soldiers were not serve beyond the Julian had the troops 
assembled Paris for departure the East: instead they acclaimed him 
Augustus (emperor). Here was the fulfillment Julian’s dreams: rebel and 
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destroy Constantius who had murdered many his relatives; restore 
paganism and thus resurrect pagan Roman Empire. 

Julian departed from Gaul with army 23,000, marched Sirmium. 
News this was carried Constantius, who turned toward the danger from 
the West. Before anything was done either side, Constantius died and 
Julian was recognized emperor the Senate Constantinople. One 
his first acts was rid the court courtiers, courtesans, sycophants, para- 
sites and informers. Now that was emperor boldly proclaimed his 
endeavor restore paganism. Thus began the rebuilding and refurbishing 
ancient temples; effort give form pagan ritual and see that 
the lives pagan priests were not outrageously bad; reactivation pagan 
feast days; restoration pagan altars the Senate Rome. There was 
action and counteraction with Christians tearing down pagan altars and 
pagans violating Christian churches. There was official persecution 
Christians but those who molested them did with impunity. Julian’s mis- 
sionary spiritto spread paganism was not, the whole, received with 
enthusiasm, especially Antioch which Julian made his was 
surprised and irritated that crowds did not celebrate the pagan feasts with 
him public. 

362, Julian began preparations for war with Persia. About the same 
time became obsessed with the belief that housed within himself the 
soul Alexander the Great. began have the Temple Jerusalem re- 
built and thus destroy Christ’s words stone not being left stone. 
series earthquakes frustrated his undertaking. Before departing for the 
Persian war wrote his book, Against the intending disprove 
Christ and Christianity, and also prove there was connection between 
Judaism and Christianity: Greek culture and not Christ was the savior the 
world. 

Julian left Antioch for Ctesiphon, capital Persia, March 363. went 
way the Euphrates, reached the suburbs the city but did not capture 
it. was returning way the Tigris when Sumere the morning 
June 26, 363, unknown soldier, either Roman Persian, ended his life. 
Julian was the kind man whose life would beget legend, The legends are 
many. all probability the last words attributed him, “Thou has con- 
quered, Galilean,” fall into this category. 


LITERATURE 


Lewis. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. Pp. vii, 240. $3.95. 
The latest contribution Mr. Lewis, Professor Medieval and Renais- 
sance English Cambridge University, the world studies grew from 
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“practice which was first [his] necessity and later [his] hobby,” practice 
meeting word “alive, its native habitat,” and recording those meetings 
textual margins and notebooks. The words which has chosen for study 
are “nature,” “sad,” “wit,” “free,” “simple, and 
“conscious.” early cautions that the book was written principally for 
students. The reader frequently will feel that chapter the study the 
word “student” might have helped understanding why Mr. Lewis chose 
those particular words which has studied. 

The author tells that the book concerned with “good senses words, 
losing their edge recovering getting new edge that serves 
some different purpose,” and the reader profits from his specific statement 
the chronological order the changes the studied words. Take for 
example his examination the word “sad.” Our Anglo-Saxon forebears 
used the word express “gorged; full (of food), replete.” Quotations from 
Coverdale, The Laxdale Saga, Brunnanburh, The Owl and The 
Nightengale, Chaucer, Gower, Wycliff, Gavin Douglas, Malory, Lydgate and 
The Pearl are cited prove the gradual extension the meaning into some- 
thing synonymous with “full-fed, heavy, reliable, composed.” 
the time Shakespeare, however, “sad” had almost arrived the twentieth- 
century meaning which Mr. Lewis calls the “dangerous sense,” that is, “the 
dominant sense any word [which] lies uppermost our minds,” the 
meaning which most people give word first glance the word 
dictionary. “Sad,” however, meant something quite different such 
eighteenth-century writers Gay and Farquhar and early nineteenth-century 
Jane Austen. 

similar chronological pattern followed studying the adjective and 
verb “simple.” used Beowulf, the word meant “single, uncomplicated, 
unqualified, unambiguous.” Similar uses William Webbe, Locke and 
Spenser, Browne and Shakespeare prove that the word has retained its fun- 
damental Anglo-Saxon meaning. The adverb “simply,” however, has devi- 
ated, and quotations from Hooker, Burton, Taylor, and Johnson show that 
the word has acquired additional meanings: “in way”; “in sense”; “for 
some people”; “under certain conditions”; “with the necessary qualifica- 
tions.” The path that led the word “simpleton” also traced quota- 
tions from writers from the sixteenth the nineteenth century, and Mr. 
Lewis concludes: “give good quality [sincerity, humility] name and 
that name will soon the name defect [lack intelligence, skill, 
nobility].” 

more formidable effort made the investigation “sense,” for Mr. 
Lewis attempts show its relation “sentence,” “sensibility” and “sensible.” 
“Sense,” “to the thousands who use the word,” seldom means both “ordinary 
intelligence,” and aesthesis (“perception the five outward senses”). The 
word traced from its Latin origin, sentire, where similar duplicity 
meaning existed, and Mr. Lewis distinguishes between Sentire (A) (intellec- 
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tual perception), and Sentire (B) (sensory perception). From Sentire (A) 
grew Sentire (Al) (to feel), and Sentire (A2) (to think). Sentire (A2) 
early grew into our “sentence,” which means opinion, drift meaning, and 
finally into “sententious.” “Sensible,” derived from Sentire (A), observed 
quotations from Shakespearean plays down quotations from the Gothic 
novel, and its meaning has gone from “able feel” “deeply violently 
responsive to” the “sensible heroine” admirably described Mrs. 
Radcliffe her Mysteries Udolpho: “Her heroine had ‘uncommon deli- 
cacy mind, warm affections, and ready benevolence; but with these was 
observable degree susceptibility too exquisite admit lasting peace. 
she advanced youth this sensibility gave pensive tone her spirits 
and softness her manner, which added grace beauty and rendered 
her very interesting object persons congenial disposition.’ 

The most easily read chapter concerned with the history the word 
“free,” and this possibly because the author’s examination the word 
reveals little that new startling, and because the chronologically arranged 
quotations from Xenophon Newman seem much more precisely 
selected than those seemingly random choices the other chapters. The 
least easily read chapter based the necessary distinction Mr. Lewis 
makes between “conscience” and “conscious,” distinction which based 
notable example desynonymisation [of] recent achievement.” 


should glad,” writes Mr. Lewis his Introduction, “if sent any 
reader away with new sense responsibility the language. unneces- 
sary defeatism believe that can nothing.” Such humble dedication 
best shown his exhaustive study the words “nature” and “wit.” “Na- 
ture’s” study consumes fifty pages extensive examination, and “wit” only 
half much, even though admits that “if man had time study the 
history one word only, wit would perhaps the best word could 
choose.” examining Mr. Lewis engages one those inevitable 
quarrels which result having undertaken deliberate and dedicated study. 
rejects Professor Empson’s analysis Pope’s use the word “wit” 
his Essay Criticism. Mr. Empson claimed “there not single use 
the word the whole poem which the idea joke quite out sight. 
Indeed, think that the whole structure thought the poem depends 
Lewis contends that “wit,” Pope, meant the highest faculty 
the human mind and Mr. Empson erred accepting the meaning “wit” 
its dangerous sense, that is, the eighteenth-century slang meaning and our 
present interpretation the word: man distinguished for clever sayings. 
Such differences interpretation between two thoroughly competent schol- 
ars will make the average reader very keenly aware his own limited 
knowledge the true meanings most the words his own vocabu- 
lary, and studies like Mr. Lewis’ are praised for their attempt mak- 
ing the reader aware his limitations. 


College the Holy Cross. 
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Evanston, Northwestern University Press, Pp. xvii, 302. 
$4.75. 


“Oh, give the novel! Let hear what the novel says,” Lawrence 
shouts the end his noisy essay the novel. “As for the novelist, 
usually dribbling liar.” When the novel speaks for itself, dramatically re- 
vealing vision man and life, art triumphs; when the novelist attempts 
speak through the novel, imposing his doctrinaire principles man and 
life his characters effort impose them his readers, art fails. 

This the measure the art the novel implicit Lawrence’s essay. 
the central criterion the structure criticism that Mr. Vivas applies 
Lawrence’s own work. evidence drawn from detailed and illuminating 
examination all the novels and some the short stories, the verdict 
rendered: Only The Rainbow and Women Love Lawrence fully the 
artist—only these novels does succeed revealing the full substance 
his vision reality, revealing through the minds and hearts and actions 
his characters. 

The verdict breaks with conventional estimates the quality Lawrence’s 
novels, yet reader the book will accuse Mr. Vivas differing through 
willful desire either merely different belittle the total achievement 
Lawrence. The aesthetic standards from which works are clearly defined, 
but they are not narrow arbitrary. They cannot dismissed standards 
intrinsically hostile Lawrence: the essential concept the art the novel 
is, has been suggested, one that Lawrence himself insists on. Nor Mr. 
Vivas dogmatic applying his criteria. Reduced summary, his evaluations 
may suggest dogmatism: Aaron’s Rod incoherent form and substance, 
with connection between the ideas and the novel between the ideas and 
the characters; The Plumed Serpent was written with the primary purpose 
expounding doctrine; Sons and Lovers one Lawrence’s better novels, 
but falls short because does not embody the full substance his vision; 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover weak because faulty organic unity, Lawrence’s 
failure “make his case against” Clifford, and bad taste. But the basis 
the standards art that Mr. Vivas applying, the evidence that mar- 
shals the detailed examinations the novels leads necessarily and inevitably 
these evaluations. 

Such judgments might suggest hostile attitude the part the critic. 
the contrary, Mr. Vivas consistently reveals sympathetic understanding 
Lawrence man and artist. But his sympathy does not lead him 
uncritical enthusiasm for all that Lawrence did said. deplores the 
blind adulation well the hysterical denigration that Lawrence has 
often received from his critics. His sympathy leads rather judicious and 
intelligent examination every important aspect Lawrence’s art and 
thought; the extended analyses provide illuminating insights into the 
strengths and weaknesses his work. For example, Mr. Vivas’ development 
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the concept the “constitutive symbol” informative well orig- 
inal contribution understanding Lawrence’s art. Perhaps less strictly 
original, but invaluable understanding his vision life, the treat- 
ment his incomplete concept love, his emphasis eros and denial 
agape. The effect this denial agape permeates Lawrence’s novels. Mr. 
Vivas finds its source Lawrence’s own psychology, psychology incapable 
selfless love, and suggests that primarily responsible for Lawrence’s 
alienation from humanity. concludes that “it doubt this radical 
alienation that denies his vision the world the love (in the sense agape) 
that would have placed his work the level which, with his gifts, could 
easily have attained.” 

With its tone sympathetic detachment, its refusal panicked 
Lawrence’s excesses distortions even while recognizing them, its objective 
weighing artistic virtues and weaknesses, the total effect the book 
make one sharply conscious the real stature Lawrence artist— 
“poet,” the sense which Mr. Vivas employs the word. Lawrence’s 
vision reality may have been faulty part, and incomplete, but contains 
much that true. did not always succeed validly incorporating his 
vision into his novels, but when did, was magnificent. “He succeeded 
artist, few men his generation did, and prophet did not 
altogether fail. greater compliment cannot paid poet.” 

Loyola University Los Angeles. FRANK CAROTHERS. 


Sean Man His David Krause. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 340. $4.50. 

All serious literature written from premise which imaginatively 
realized through artistic form, the author successful. The great danger 
that the writer can fail maintain the aesthetic distance between his con- 
victions and his art. Then his premise, instead being main principle 
upon which the imagination creates, becomes thesis which indoctrinates 
the imagination. This has been the imposing defect most modern Irish 
writers: they have let Ireland become thesis such large import their 
works, that only prodigious imaginative efforts have saved their art from 
becoming mere propaganda. 

Dr. David Krause’s book O’Casey confirming instance. his 
attempt explain the dramatist, has found necessary draw 
considerable detail O’Casey’s Ireland all its dreadful poverty, oppression, 
mismanagement, and hypocrisy. This has done with plenty documenta- 
tion which gives incisiveness his presentation well insight 
which indicates the help Irishmen themselves, clear that “dear dirty 
Dublin” hurt O’Casey into wild and vehement retaliation. The critical ques- 
tion whether was artistic polemic. 

Dr. Krause, his examination O’Casey’s plays, tries maintain that 
O’Casey was successful creating drama which high artistic quality. 
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has done this through wildly exuberant imagination which, Krause 
holds, has translated the facts Irish life into useful literary myth. More- 
over, shows convincingly that the mythification had great influence 
determining the tragicomic structure plays: the comic vision over- 
laying the Irish tragic elements. However, this reader wished had been 
even more explicit about the transmutation Irish life into artistic terms. 
This the main issue, and could have been tellingly made the chapter 
which the author discusses O’Casey’s embellishment Irish-English, 
which Hopkins relevant any writer. Dr. Krause shows that when 
has been successful, has been able transcend his thesis Ire- 
land concentration camp, and vice versa. 

Though exile has been personally bitter Irish writers, often has been 
artistically beneficial. But question degree. Unfortunately, cut 
O’Casey off from the workaday theatre, and his later work, while taking 
new dimensions the way fantasy, lost some the verve dramatic 
enactment. tends slip between the drama and the novel—the form 
his behemoth autobiography. agree with Dr. Krause that was mistake 
for Yeats and the Abbey Theatre turn down The Silver Tassie, though 
doubt could have saved the venture. However, the consequences for O’Casey 
were far more significant, for had the play been accepted, the trial per- 
formance may have checked O’Casey’s disinclination express his hilarious 
affirmation life modes more theatrically presentational. Instead, O’Casey 
ending like Yeats with dramas best performed through reading the text. 

Dr. Krause’s study general. provides the main lines approaching 
the man and author. Anyone who wishes know the temper Irish life, 
the Abbey Theatre, the main themes and character types the plays, and 
interesting impression the O’Casey who “thumped” the world with de- 
licious heaps talk, will find this book very useful, highly informed 
exposition all. 


Seattle University. Downes. 


Procress. Frank Cleveland: The World 
Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 191. $3.50. 


Although makes claim the authority scholarship, Frank O’Con- 
nor well equipped discuss Shakespeare. knows much any living 
English writer about the art spinning yarns, and could expected 
produce enlightening and unstuffy appraisal the master story-teller 
our language. 

The book has written (published somewhat different form 1948 
under the title The Road Stratford) unstuffy, but not, alas, always en- 
lightening. Legend mingled with fact; the story the deer-poaching 
Charlecote, for example, confidently pronounced true, presumably because 
Shakespeare’s early plays manifest “obviously first hand acquaintance 
with deer, dogs, horses, and hawks” and other details the hunt (p. 19). 
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Vexing textual problems are solved shaky internal evidence; thus the ar- 
gument that “clinches” Shakespeare’s authorship Edward the “iden- 
tity style with other Shakespearean plays the same period” (p. 47). 
And the Dowden premise, that Shakespeare’s psychology can deduced 
from the tone and imagery his plays, made yield remarkably un- 
Dowden-like conclusions, such that Cymbeline and The Winter’s Tale are 
the products deep “misanthropy” (pp. 134-5). Even when deals 
with matters which his own experience writer fiction should pro- 
tect him from pitfalls, Mr. O’Connor’s judgment often perverse, when 
tells that the “technical trouble” with Othello that based “the 
scenario comic opera” (p. 129), that none the plays Shakespeare’s 
middle period “really comes off” (p. 104). 

Amid this hodgepodge dogmatism, guesswork, and criticism the “off 
the top head” variety, there are, fortunately, many flashes brilliance. 
These flashes are usually focused Shakespeare’s use language; for al- 
though Mr. O’Connor’s ear not infallible judge Shakespearean au- 
thorship would have believe, remarkably sensitive ear. The 
virtuosity displayed pointing similarities and echoes among the son- 
nets and plays extraordinary. Mr. O’Connor also constantly reminding 
nuances language, such the careful distinction between the formal “you” 
and the informal “thou” that found Malvolio’s love-making and the 
rejection Falstaff (pp. 87-88). Finally, Mr. O’Connor’s own style sparkles 
throughout. enjoys Shakespeare, and enjoys talking about aspects 
Shakespeare that are usually left academic scholars. Despite its irritations, 
then, the book worth the time spent it. nothing else, Mr. O’Connor’s 
freshness approach constantly provokes the reader check previous as- 
sumptions against Shakespeare’s own text. 

Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, Lanpy, S.J. 
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thought, new insight with theological 
graphica Radio Vaticana (Christ and the Christian); fine 
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(The World Come); “Not leafed through cursorily but 
Cattolica (Christ and the Christian) 
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Christian) 


The Month (The Come); “The work fills genuine 
(Counselling the Catholic) 
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intellectual (The World Come); “This critic de- 
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and aspirant religious orship (To Live Christ) 


Father Gleason’s books are 
SHEED WARD, University Place, New York 
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